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THE NEW MORALITY. 

BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 



Enter the New Morality, with excursions and alarums. Exit 
the Old Order, giving place to new — the Old Order much discom- 
posed by the execrations of the mob, which, mob-fashion, forgets 
all the past virtues and services of the discrowned monarch. 

A few faithful old courtiers, remembering the hand that fed and 
protected them, stand about, silent, in the background and shake 
their heads sorrowfully and fearfully, knowing that to speak well 
of the discredited powers will only bring upon their foolishly faith- 
ful gray hairs obloquy and suspicion. They remind one another in 
whispers of the so recent time when " it was roses, roses every- 
where " for this same royal family now going into exile amid the 
hoots and jeers of the populace. They recall how the people, but a 
few short years back, plumed themselves upon the possession of 
these now disgraced Captains of Industry ; how, indeed, they gath- 
ered them from far and near to be presented, as the nation's noblest 
achievement, to the respectful eyes of a visiting Prince. They 
can recall a very recent day when fathers reverently pointed to the 
passing Captains as models for their aspiring sons; when mothers 
blushed with pride if their notice fell favorably upon a daughter. 

Alack ! " All my sad Captains ; " there are to-day none so poor 
as to do you reverence. 

It is interesting to inquire why this should be so. Were they, 
the Captains, conscious malefactors; prepotent villains, laughing 
in their sly sleeves at finding the populace so naive and foolish as 
not to be aware of its real condition of slavery ; so stupid as to be 
blind to the fact that it was being ruthlessly plundered and op- 
pressed ? It were to reason somewhat too sentimentally to believe 
that the coal and oil and railway barons were really miscreants of 
so deep a dye, that the population of America so resembled the 
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fatuously innocent heroine of the shilling thriller, or that the 
noble rescuers of imperilled maidenhood, the chief Foilers of 
Villainy, are of so superior a moral calibre. 

That impulsive organ, the great heart of the people, clearly 
dotes on melodrama; and mingled cat-calls, hisses and adoring 
cheers must naturally greet the moving play — now being enacted 
at all legislative centres — of Kiches and Euin: or the Baron Un- 
masked. Who, indeed, would not thrill at the splendid spectacle 
of the hero leaping into the limelight with the manly cry: " No, 
she shall not perish, for I am here !" — striking the gilded fetters 
from the tender and lovely limbs of the trembling United States, 
while the baffled capitalist slinks cravenly from the glare of so 
much courage and virtue? 

It is a pretty and a poignant picture, this, and naturally stirs 
the noblest and intensest emotions. But one wonders how it is 
that the Baron, who used to be his country's model, has suddenly 
grown such a very bad lot. If you interrogate the bewildered and 
unhappy noble himself, you will probably be told that he is the 
same man he always was: that it is the standards by which he is 
judged which have undergone such radical alterations. 

The unmelodramatic fact seems to be that the hurly-burly of put- 
ting into order this large new edifice of the United States has 
suddenly got itself near an end, and, having moved into our com- 
plete and commodious residential villa, with all its modern im- 
provements, we are now at last at leisure to criticise the architects 
and furnishers of the dwelling. It is, perhaps, inevitable to criti- 
cise one's architect. It is always done. 

So large a job of work, it is true, was never before achieved in 
so short a time; and, but a little while ago, it was the fashion to 
plume ourselves on having accomplished so much in so brief a 
period, but that was before a generation arose that knew not 
Joseph.' Many of us had still memories then that reached back to 
the days when the task terrified and discouraged us by the enor- 
mousness of its size and difficulties. It did not seem possible of 
accomplishment, except by the labors of several centuries. Web- 
ster, even in his later years, considered it useless to extend our 
rule as far West as Utah, since we could not for many generations 
have sufficient population to adequately develop the whole of our 
territory east of the desert. 

Our farm was so large, it seemed that we would never he able to 
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plough it. Our wealth was so vast, we could never adequately use 
it But the prodigious opportunity produced prodigious men. 
From the towpaths, from the watermills, from the lumber camps, 
from the hill farms sprang up men with the force and genius of 
demigods, wrought to superhuman capacity by the enormous 
occasion. Within the limits of a life of fourscore years they sub- 
dued to the uses of civilization a continental wilderness. Were 
the spaces well-nigh illimitable? Well, here was steam; and they 
flung us to and fro across half the solid earth — a year's journey — 
in a week. They strung wires with which to speak and think across 
thousands of miles of land, and with which to stitch together the 
abysses of the sea. 

Was our farm too big ? Well, they sat down to think about it, 
and rose up with a gift of magic implements that outdid the work 
of armies of men, so that the farm fed a hungry world, and 
clothed the naked as far as far Cathay. Out of the earth they 
lifted iron, and coal, and oil, and gold, and copper, and silver, and 
lead until the myth of Tom Tiddler's ground ceased to be a jest. 
Out of iron and sand they made towers to outdo a hundred Babels, 
and then they set their railways on their hind legs, and ran them 
up and down inside the towers. 

It is the most overwhelming story in the history of man. All 
the fantastic imaginings of the force of a myriad generations they 
realized in one. And, when it was done, they " dusted the crumbs 
of granite from their hands," put on their collars and combed their 
hair and sat down to amuse themselves. Upon which the talkers — 
until now patiently watching them work — got up and cursed them 
high and low. At first these large, silent, competent men merely 
smiled. They remembered that of old the conquering chiefs, after 
the battles in which they had slain mightily, had been used to 
feast largely and drink, uncriticised, from cups of gold. Having 
given food and power and safety to their followers, they thought 
themselves entitled to drink and eat and live splendidly. On the 
whole, however, our great industrial conquerors have been conti- 
nent and temperate. Their sons have sometimes made fools of 
themselves, after the manner of princelings, but the great chiefs 
have been for the most part modest and simple in their daily lives, 
though proud of their power and occasionally, perhaps, leaning 
to tyranny. But this does not placate the wagers of the tongue, 
who, now that the country has been made safe and comfortable by 
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the men of action, come out from under cover and draw their 
strenuous mouth-weapons to 6tir up servile insurrections in the 
camp. 

It is not the first time this has happened. History is full of 
similar stories. Many a king and conqueror has been driven into 
exile, or done to death by the moralizings of a mouthing Brutus, 
who seized upon a realm created by his betters, greedy of the power 
of Caesar, though of Caesar's conquests incapable. Coriolanus 
lived a long time ago, but human nature never dies. 

It is useless, of course, to remind the people of past benefits, to 
recall to their memory the services of the really great men they 
have produced, men whose little fingers were thicker than the 
loins of those who now flout them. For it is the fashion to 
discredit brains. " Our new heraldry is hands " — not brains. 
We are assured that all that we have, all our wealth, is the work of 
the hands of labor. Only the soldier in the ranks is of importance 
in the new order; leaders do not create the victories of commerce. 
It must have been, of course, the men who fired the guns who 
drove the British from the United States, and the gray matter 
inside of Washington's head was of small importance. 

The men who did the manual work of constructing the Pullman 
cars and the Westinghouse brakes were our real benefactors, they 
declare, not the men who had the idea of doing it. This is as if the 
hands should say, " That fellow who sits up in the attic, idly think- 
ing while I do the work, is a tyrant," and, having blown him out of 
his house, should be surprised to find themselves incompetent to 
make further movement, deprived of the brain's tyranny. But, 
says the delicate, kid-gloved, new morality, these men may have 
done something, but they were not as particular as they should have 
been as to the means they employed to achieve the ends whose 
results we find of course agreeable and desirable. When Kitch- 
ener came home from South Africa, having accomplished a task 
that no one else had been capable of completing, it is said that 
many who had stayed at home complained bitterly that the 
General was not a gentleman, after all, and that his manners in a 
drawing-room were really deplorable. So of what avail would it 
be at this moment to ask the public to compare the men of action 
and the men of speech? Not at this moment, when their ears are 
filled with wind, or hot air, are they ready to contemplate the 
thousands of hearthstones warmed because of the genius of these 
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industrial captains, the many mouths filled with bread because of 
their great commercial conquests. But some day, when this 
orgy of talk is exhausted, when the delightful intoxication of 
high sentiment has been cooled by the dull, inevitable exigencies 
of daily life, then we may look back longingly to the great, faulty, 
vigorous doers of an earlier time and say regretfully, " there were 
giants in those days." 

Even now were the Captains not old and stiff in the joints with 
great labors, they might crush in their strong hands these legis- 
lative pumpkins whose candles cast such menacing shadows of 
caverned eyes and serried teeth across our imaginations. But they 
are old and must pass away and give place to a new order. Perhaps 
in our crowded modern world there is no longer room for giants, 
but those who see clearly will not belittle the greatness of their 
stature, nor the size of our debt to them. 

Elizabeth Bjsland. 



